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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


Old-timers in the socialist movement will remember the vast literature 
that used to be available dealing with the theory and practice of socialism. 
But in recent years very few additions to this literature have appeared, and 
the old tracts and pamphlets have gone out of print or out of date. Apart 
from the Marxist classics, it is almost impossible nowadays to find, even in 
left-wing bookshops, books and pamphlets dealing with the first principles of 
socialism. 


Ask yourself: How, today, do people—young or old—get to learn about 
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CEASE-FIRE AND AFTER 


Almost two years ago, in our issue of August 1951, we opened 
the Review of the Month with the following sentence: “It seems 
most likely that a cease-fire will soon be agreed to in Korea—per- 
haps even before this is in print.” 

Now, twenty-three months and tens of thousands of casualties 
later, it seems that the cease-fire is at long last about to become a 
reality. Decent people everywhere cannot but experience a profound 
feeling of gratitude and relief. One of the most horrible wars in 
history, a war that on innumerable occasions threatened to erupt 
into World War III, should soon come to a halt, if not to an end. 


At the same time, however, we must not overlook the fact that 
the Korean cease-fire settles nothing. The war served to hide or 
repress the underlying issues in the Far East. Now, far from having 
been disposed of, they will emerge into the full light of day. 

For the American ruling class, the prospect is grim. “Almost 
without exception,” the New York Times (June 8) reported from 
Washington as the cease-fire approached, “members of Congress 
willing to discuss the matter viewed the possible Korean cease-fire 
as a blessing only in that it would stop the bloodletting.” 

Why this gloomy pessimism over what, by all normal standards, 
should be an occasion for joy and hope? 

The basic reason, of course, is simple and has long been familiar 
to readers of these pages. It may be useful to quote what we wrote 
two years ago in the editorial on Korea cited above: 


The truth is that if and when an armistice is concluded in 
Korea, we shall be back where we were in 1948—with a hope- 
lessly contradictory China policy which literally nobody will be 
able to defend. The situation will be as unstable as it was then. 
And once again, we shall face the alternatives: either go all out 
for Chiang Kai-shek, with all that that course implies; or dump 
Chiang and seek a peaceful settlement with the new China. 
(MR, August 1951, pp. 118-119.) 
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One of the main motives behind United States sabotage of the 
armistice negotiations during these two years has been precisely to 
prevent this situation from arising. Now that our enemies by their 
concessions and our allies by their pressure have finally forced us 
into an armistice, the evil day can no longer be put off. Is it any 
wonder that “members of Congress willing to discuss the matter” 
find the outlook anything but bright? 


There is no doubt which course they would like to follow. They 
would like to go all out for Chiang and embark upon an unlimited 
war against the Chinese mainland. There is, if anything, less dis- 
position on the part of the American ruling class to seek a settle- 
ment with Peking than there was in 1951. A few reckless adventurers 
like Senator Knowland and, ominously, the newly designated chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Radford, even go so far as 
to demand or counsel an expanding war against China. But the more 
sober representatives of the ruling class see that such a course is 
full of dangers and carries with it hardly any chance of success. 
They dare not go al! out for Chiang, and they will not seek a settle- 
ment with- Peking. 


And yet it is impossible to stand still. Most of America’s Cold 
War allies are willing and anxious to face the facts in the Far East, 
to come to a modus vivendi with the new China and to resume un- 
restricted trade with all the countries of the region. Standing still 
will steadily increase the pressure on the already badly strained 
coalition and, if persisted in long enough, will certainly lead to its 
break-up. If ever there was a perfect illustration of the adage that 
doing nothing is doing something, this is surely it. 

All this spells trouble for the Eisenhower administration, and 
especially for its leaders who are responsible for shaping foreign and 
defense policies. How are they likely to react? What “way out” are 
they likely to embrace? To answer these questions we must first 
undertake a more general review of the policies and prospects of our 
present leadership. 


Liberation and Taxes 


At the outset, we must in all seriousness pose the question whether 
there is any inner coherence and rationality to administration policy. 
Sometimes it seems not; and if this is really the case, then analysis 
by the normal methods of social science will yield at best meager 
and at worst misleading results. We would do better to call in a 
psychiatrist and ask him what to expect. 


It could be argued that the Republicans are suffering from a 
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kind of political schizophrenia which consists in simultaneous and 
passionate devotion to the two irreconcilable goals of world con- 
quest (alias liberation) and tax reduction; and that, as in all cases 
of schizophrenia, their behavior is irrational, not to say crazy. Here, 
for example, is the way the situation appears to those well-informed 
Washington columnists, the brothers Alsop: 


The Secretary of State calls for national liberation of large 
areas of the Soviet empire. The Secretary of Defense names a 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who is known to think 
our national interests demand a Chinese war. The President 
himself offers the bold program contained in his great peace 
[sic] speech to the American newspaper editors. But all this is 
mere empty talk, or even something worse, unless America 
possesses the national power to enforce these programs and offer 
these challenges to the Soviet half of the world. 

Meanwhile, however, we do not wish to pay the bill for 
national power, so we give budget-balancing and tax-cutting an 
absolute priority over rearmament. We talk strong. We grow 
weaker ... . (New York Herald Tribune, June 3.) 


There is doubtless exaggeration here. The cuts in the budgets 
of the armed forces which are now under discussion relate to the 
future and can easily be restored long before they become reality, 
and in the meantime the actual rate of spending on arms may even 
have increased, The United States is certainly not “growing weaker.” 
Nevertheless, the situation does reveal a paradox: an openly ag- 
gressive foreign policy, such as the Alsops describe with commendable 
frankness, should logically be combined with a sharp stepping-up of 
the arms program. 


Like Buridan’s ass, the Republicans seem to be standing half- 
way between two bales of hay, incapable of making up their minds 
which they prefer. To hide their indecision, they announce that they 
have chosen both at once, without, however, explaining how the 
miracle is to be achieved. 

To a certain extent, this split in aims takes the form of a split 
between two wings of the party. There are open warmongers like 
Senator Knowland who seem to care very little about the fiscal con- 
sequences of the policies they recommend; and there are hard- 
bitten economizers like Representative Reed who seem equally un- 
concerned about foreign affairs. But what is really characteristic of 
the Republican today is that he combines these two contradictory 
attitudes in one and the same personality. It is even probable that 
a careful investigation would show that on the average the more 
aggressive a Republican is the more passionately he believes in econ- 
omy. This is clearly the case, for example, with Senator Bridges, chair- 
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man of the Senate Appropriations Committee, and it is only a little 
less obvious in Senator Taft and the rest of the “go it alone” crowd 
who are still so often mistaken for isolationists in the traditional and 
historically accurate sense of the term. 


All of this makes it extremely difficult to know how to evaluate 
the policies and actions of the administration and its chief spokes- 
men. We cannot say that their aggressiveness is mere bluster. After 
all, the appointment of Admiral Radford as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and of others who think like him as his colleagues on 
the JCS, is a very specific act of an aggressive nature, and it will be 
rightly so interpreted in all the capitals of the world. On the other 
hand, what is the sense of talking and acting more aggressively if 
nothing is done to build up the strength and striking power to carry 
through on such a policy? Is this just plain irresponsibility, as the 
Alsops imply—a sign that the administration is literally falling apart 
and moving off in all directions uc once? If so, we can only assume 
that the Korean cease-fire will confound the confusion, adding to the 
hopes of the economizers and to the bitterness of the liberators, with- 
out doing anything to clarify what course is actually likely to be 
followed. 


And yet before we accept this view, it would be wise to explore 
other possibilities. Perhaps the contradiction between foreign policy 
and fiscal policy is not as great as it seems to be. Perhaps the ad- 
ministration, or at any rate some of its key leaders, believe that they 
can continue to pursue their aggressive foreign-policy goals without 
initiating, at least for the time being, any expansion of the armament 
program. Perhaps along these lines we can discover some clue to 
what to expect in the period immediately ahead. 


Prerequisites of the Liberation Policy 


As a matter of fact, it seems to us that these are quite plausible 
hypotheses. The crucial thing to bear in mind is that the foreign- 
policy goals of the Republicans, like the virtually identical goals of 
the Democrats before them, are of an essentially long-run nature. 
Dulles is no more under the illusion than Acheson was that the 
“Soviet empire” can be dissolved over night or even in a few years. 
They expect the job to take decades, perhaps even generations. Highly 
symptomatic in this connection is Admiral Radford’s belief, reported 
by William Shannon in the New York Post of May 17th, that the 
“virtually inevitable” war with China may last for 50 years. Even 
strictly military men who hold this view might well regard the 
present size of the arms program as of much less importance than 
its overall character, the rate of build-up, and so on. No wonder the 
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administration is stressing in its arguments before Congressional ap- 
propriations committees that present budgetary proposals are of an 
essentially interim nature, designed merely to fill the gap until the 
new Joint Chiefs of Staff can undertake a completely fresh study 
of the country’s military problems and needs. 


Perhaps Admiral Radford and his colleagues, having undertaken 
such a study in the meantime, will come up next year with recom- 
mendations for a vast expansion of the arms program to bring it 
more nearly into line with announced liberationist foreign-policy ob- 
jectives. But even this may be doubted. We believe that a serious 
study—and until the contrary has been proven we must assume that 
the new Joint Chiefs are both willing and able to make a serious 
study—will show that no practicable amount of United States arming 
could possibly make “liberation” a realizable foreign policy. 


In saying this, we are not posing as military experts; we are 
merely taking into account the basic facts of world geography and 
demography which the military experts are all too likely to lose sight 
of. There was a time when the United States might have hoped— 
vainly, we think—to impose its will on the Soviet bloc by the threat 
of atomic bombing, but now that both sides have atomic weapons 
this can be ruled out once and for all. We are then left with the 
clear lesson of all the great wars of modern times—including, most 
recently and spectacularly, the Korean War—that military strength 
depends in the final analysis on ground forces. Add to this the un- 
deniable fact that the United States can never hope to match the 
Soviet bloc in ground forces—especially in Europe and Asia where 
the war would have to be fought if the United States were to have 
any chance of winning—and you cannot possibly escape the conclu- 
sion that a war of liberation, and hence also a foreign policy of 
liberation, is simply beyond the capacity of the United States. 


If liberation nevertheless remains the goal of the United States, 
as all available evidence indicates that it does, this can only mean 
that those responsible for conducting foreign policy are counting on 
allies to provide the ground forces which it is hoped will constitute, 
in conjunction with United States sea and air power, the effective 
answer to present Soviet-bloc military superiority. It is obvious to 
everyone by now, however, that the countries to which we are now 
bound by military alliances in Europe and Asia (Britain, France, the 
other NATO powers, Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, For- 
mosa, South Korea) are either unable or unwilling or both to furnish 
ground forces on anything like the required scale. Hence everything 
depends on acquiring new allies better suited to the role prescribed 
for them, and of course the only possible candidates are Germany 


and Japan. 
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Not the rearmament of the United States but the rearmament of 
Germany and Japan must therefore be the central concern of the 
United States government in the period immediately ahead. But the 
rearmament of Germany and Japan is not yet to any considerable 
degree a military problem. It is, and for the visible future promises 
to remain, a political and diplomatic problem. Until this problem 
is solved, it is only natural that administration leaders should show 
little enthusiasm for grandiose arms plans and instead should in- 
dulge their own and their followers’ predilection for less spending and 
reduced taxes. 


Who Believes in Soviet Aggressiveness? 


Let us pause to note an interesting and too-often-overlooked 
corollary of this analysis. The administration is obviously not worried 
about the supposed danger of Soviet aggression; for if it were, arma- 
ment plans could hardly wait on the solution of political and diplo- 
matic problems. The administration’s attitude on this crucially im- 
portant question was clearly—and no doubt indiscreetly—expressed 
by Secretary of Defense Wilson when, as reported in the New York 
Times (May 20), he “told a Senate Appropriations subcommittee . . . 
that the American people should be reassured by Soviet concentra- 
tion on fighter aircraft production as a sign that the Russians in- 
tended to build an Air Force of principally defensive capability.” 


Stalin, it seems, was quite right when he said that “the capital- 
ists, although they clamor for ‘propaganda’ purposes, about the ag- 
gressiveness of the Soviet Union do not themselves believe that it 
is aggressive, because they are aware of the Soviet Union’s peaceful 
policy and know that it will not attack capitalist countries.” (Eco- 
nomic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, Section 6.) This evidently 
explains why administration leaders refuse to get excited about the 
supposedly very weak state of the country’s air defenses—a problem 
which has received high-level scientific study and much sensational 
publicity in recent months. Ironically, it is now sincere liberals of 
the ADA type, the true believers of the propaganda of Soviet ag- 
gressiveness, who have become the most insistent supporters of an 
expanded arms program and have taken to hurling grotesque charges 
of “appeasement” against those who are working day and night to 
put foundations under a liberationist foreign policy. “The Repub- 
licans.” Francis Biddle, retiring chairman of the ADA, told that or- 
ganization’s recent national convention, “cannot hope, by laying down 
a McCarthy smoke screen, to conceal forever the scuttling of world- 
wide resistance to the Soviet conspiracy.” (New York Times, May 
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23, 1953.) Rarely has so much misunderstanding—of the adminis- 
tration’s intentions, of McCarthy’s role, of the Soviet Union’s poli- 
cies—been compressed into so short a sentence! 





What to Expect 


If our analysis is right, the administration’s actions in the months 
ahead will be dominated by the problem of German and Japanese 
rearmament. Every course of action will be subjected to the test: 
Does it or does it not hasten the day when German and Japanese 
divisions will be in the field and at the direct or indirect disposal 
of American policy makers? 

At the same time, however, it should not be overlooked that this 
is not an easy test to apply. The main difficulty centers on the role 
and attitude of America’s present Cold War military allies, especially 
the British and French. They cannot provide the needed ground 
forces, but they are nonetheless essential to the anti-Soviet coalition, 
and that for both positive and negative reasons. Both in Europe and 
in Asia, the bases which they alone can provide are indispensable, 
and without their active support and cooperation the task of per- 
suading or forcing Germany and Japan to rearm would be made 
doubly difficult and perhaps impossible. The problem for Dulles 
and associates, therefore, is to create a situation in which not only 
the Germans and Japanese but also the British and French will 
both remain faithful allies of the United States and cooperate in 
rearming Germany and Japan. 


By a curious set of circumstances, precisely such a situation 
existed for a period of time following the outbreak of the Korean 
War when the cry of Soviet aggression was most plausible and people 
were genuinely afraid that World War III might be just around the 
corner. It was during this period that Acheson secured British and 
French approval for the principle of German rearmament, and that 
the United States began the surreptitious and illegal reconstruction 
of Japan’s military establishment. But as the Korean War proceeded 
and it became increasingly clear that it was the United States and 
not the Soviet Union or China that wanted to keep it going, this 
situation gradually changed until the Korean War had been trans- 
formed from a force uniting the Cold War coalition to one dividing 
it. At this point Truman’s and Acheson’s successors felt it necessary 
to call off the Korean War. 


Now with German rearmament stalled, Japan showing increasing 
signs of pacifism and neutralism, and Britain and France responding 
more and more eagerly to the peace overtures emanating from the 
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Soviet bloc, the question which Dulles must be asking himself is 
simply whether it is possible to create anew the situation that existed 
after the outbreak of the Korean War. If so, well and good: German 
and Japanese rearmament could be put back on the agenda of the 
anti-Soviet coalition, and liberation as a foteign policy could, at least 
for a time, be given some sort of plausible military underpinning, If 
not—well, that’s another story. Suffice it to say that sooner or later 
the whole Acheson-Dulles policy would collapse and the United 
States would have to decide whether to go it alone to defeat or 
come to terms with history. 

But how can the situation that existed after the outbreak of the 
Korean War be recreated? In no other way, it seems to us, except 
by another war which is—or appears to be, or can be made to appear 
to be—launched by some member of the Soviet bloc. 

This, then, defines the next tasks of Dulles and his fellow archi- 
tects of American policy. Their guiding principles must be: (1) make 
only the absolute minin um of concessions needed to keep the Cold 
War coalition from falling apart; (2) do everything possible to offset 
the feeling of relaxation and optimism resulting from Soviet-bloc 
peace overtures and the Korean cease-fire; and (3) above all, needle 
and provoke the Soviet bloc on e: ery possible occasion and in every 
possible way. Their slogan might be: We did it at Berlin and in 
Korea, and we can do it again! 

But can they? 

It would be foolish to underestimate them. They are rich, crafty, 
resourceful. They will stop at nothing to get their way. Two years 
of totally unnecessary war in Korea are an eloquent testimony to 
that. But all the same their chances of success have declined. The 
world has learned a lot in those years, especially about them. It is 
not likely to be so easily provoked or tricked or deceived again. 

(June 11, 1953) 


P.S. As we read proof (June 19), the crisis created by Syr man 
Rhee’s opposition to the cease-fire terms threatens to torpedo the ne- 
gotiations once again. It is hard to believe that Rhee is acting with- 
out the covert backing of the MacArthurite element in the United 
States military command, or that Washington could not bring him 
quickly to heel if it were determined to do so. The whole episode 
looks from beginning to end like a new exercise in provocation of 
precisely the kind that led to the outbreak of the Korean War. This 
blatant confirmation of our analysis so soon after the cease-fire seemed 
assured bodes ill for the future. 








ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND THE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


BY TREVOR M. WEBSTER* 


On March 31, 1953, the Association of American Universities 
made public a statement entitled “The Rights and Responsibilities of 
Universities and their Faculties.” The timing of this document was 
not accidental, coming in the midst of avid investigations by con- 
gressional committees of alleged subversive beliefs and associations of 
educators. In the past several months the newspapers have carried, 
almost daily, accounts of teachers and professors being dismissed 
from their positions because they refused to answer, under com- 
pulsion and oath, questions concerning their beliefs and associations, 
past and present. The Association of American Universities state- 
ment, despite its studied phrasing and rhetoric, seems clearly an at- 
tempt by an influential educational body to lay down a policy line 
for school and college administrators to follow in connection with 
these investigations. Indeed, some schools and colleges have antici- 
pated that line by the policies they have adopted. 

The Association of American Universities is no insignificant 
organization, and any pronouncement issued in its name deserves 
studious attention. I submit that careful examination of the recently 
issued statement (hereafter referred to simply as Statement) dis- 
closes a point of view permeated with biases and attitudes which are 
unworthy of acceptance by anyone devoted to the fundamental 
premises of our democracy. 


In the interest of brevity, I shall merely note, without extended 
comment, such nonsensical, meaningless, or prejudiced statements 
as the one about the American universities having “imparted the 
shape and coherence of the American nation to formless immigrant 
groups’; or “free enterprise is as essential to intellectual as to eco- 
nomic progress.” (Emphasis added.) These are very minor offenses 
compared to those that follow: 

(1) Speaking of the conduct of professors, the Statement warns 
about “freedom” or “privilege” being qualified, at some point, by 
legal “duty” and “obligation,” then bows to that famous rationaliza- 
tion for subverting the Bill of Rights, the “clear and present danger 


* Trevor M. Webster is the pseudonym of a young social scientist teaching in 
a leading American university. 
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doctrine,” and comes up with the punch-line: “If he [the professor] 
is called upon to answer for his convictions it is his duty as a citizen 
to speak out. It is even more definitely his duty as a professor.” 

In the total context of the Statement, this means that a pro- 
fessor haled before McCarthy’s or Velde’s or Jenner’s Inquisition 
should answer all questions he is asked. Since when, in a democracy, 
is anyone called upon to answer for his convictions, except as he 
voluntarily wishes to state and debate them in open discussion? As 
for congressional investigation, the opinions and convictions of pro- 
fessors (or of anyone else) are absolutely beyond its purview, for 
they fall within an area in which Congress is forbidden, by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution, to legislate, the area of free 
speech. Contrary to the Statement, it may be said that one is called 
upon not to answer for his convictions to congressional inquisitors, for 
to answer is to take part in the subversion of the First Amendment. 


(2) The Statement comments on the use of the Fifth Amend- 


ment: “. . . invocation of the Fifth Amendment places upon a pro- 
fessor a heavy burden of proof of his fitness to hold a teaching 
position. . . .” 


The congressional investigators have made a studied attempt to 
convey the notion that invocation of the Fifth Amendment is tanta- 
mount to an admission of “guilt.” Here we must painfully note the 
Association of American Universities concurring in this gross per- 
version of the origin and historic meaning of the Fifth Amendment. 
The Founding Fathers, as Mr. Justice Black has pointed out, in- 
sisted upon the Fifth Amendment because of their doubt that the 
First Amendment would make free expression sufficiently secure. 
(Feldman v. U.S., 1944.) Today, there is every reason to feel that 
the Founding Fathers’ doubt has been justified, for the Supreme 
Court itself has effectively nullified the First Amendment by up- 
holding, as in the case of the Hollywood Ten, convictions for con- 
tempt of Congress in which witnesses invoked the First Amend- 
ment as a basis for refusal to answer questions about associations and 
beliefs. 

If firm defense of the right of free speech, thought, and associa- 
tion is the prime concern—as it must be to all whose devotion to 
democracy is more than mere verbalism—then one must, in the 
present circumstances, agree that invocation of the Fifth Amendment 
before the congressional witch hunters is a thoroughly justifiable 
procedure. 

Moreover, it is perfectly clear, at least since the indictment of 
Lattimore, that even a truthful denial of membership in allegedly 
subversive groups may result in a perjury charge. Informers (in 
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everyday language, stool-pigeons) are utilized and protected by con- 
gressional committees when they serve the committees’ purposes. 
Today, with press- and committee-contrived hysteria, the word of 
the informer, the Judas-made-into-hero, seems to be accepted by the 
average jury. But the courts have ruled that one cannot refuse to 
answer questions of an investigating body by saying “I’m afraid to 
answer because I might be unjustly prosecuted for perjury.” So, 
again, the Fifth Amendment is the only recourse. And in this con- 
nection, it is well to remember that the language of the article says 
that no one shall be compelled “to be a witness against himself.” 
The term “self-incrimination” is not in the Fifth Amendment, though 
the congressional committees try hard to get it into the official record 
of the hearing to convey the idea that the witness is guilty of some 
crime and is afraid. Here some recent remarks by Professor Robert 
S. Lynd of Columbia are apposite :* 


. . the only legal protest recognized by these Committees is 
the Fifth Amendment. Many persons have used it, therefore, 
not as a preferred means, but as the only legal resource recognized 
for affirming educational and professional principles under at- 
tack. If these hearings were conducted in a fair and orderly 
way .. . there would presumably be no need in many cases to 
invoke the Fifth Amendment. But, as a matter of fact, the hear- 
ings tend to be highly arbitrary, not intended to elicit truth but 
to pillory the witness. (emphasis added.) 


Returning to the Statement, we ask: How is the fitness of a 
professor to hold his job placed in doubt by invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment, in the light of the circumstances outlined above? Should 
he, instead, risk prosecution, incur heavy indebtedness for legal de- 
fense, and possibly go to jail because his views do not conform to 
those of McCarthy? 

(3) Speaking of the benefits and privileges which universities 
receive through state franchises and tax exemptions, the Statement has 
the following to say: “Legislative bodies from time to time may 
scrutinize these benefits and privileges. It is clearly the duty of 
universities and their members to cooperate in official inquiries 
directed to those ends.” 

But it is perfectly clear that the current official inquiries are 
directed to the ends of scrutinizing the opinions and associations of 
faculty members with a view to firing those whose views and asso- 


* Statement by Professor Robert S. Lynd before a meeting of the Columbia 
University Chapter, American Association of University Professors, April 
14, 1953, page 11. 
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ciations, past or present, do not conform to the McCarthyite defini- 
tion of loyalty. Does the Association of American Universities hold 
that the price of state franchises and tax exemptions for universities 
should be conformity? If not, what is the meaning of the sentences 
from the Statement quoted above? 


(4) Towards the end of the Statement we are told the qualifica- 
tions and conditions for membership on a college faculty: 


Above all, a scholar must have integrity and independence. 
This renders impossible adherence to such a regime as that of 
Russia or its satellites. No person who accepts or advocates such 
principles and methods has any place in a university. Since 
present membership in the Communist Party requires the ac- 
ceptance of these principles and methods, such membership ex- 
tinguishes the right to a university position. Moreover, if an in- 
structor follows communistic practice by becoming a propagandist 
for one opinion, adopting a “party line,” silencing criticism or 
impairing freedom of thought and expression in his classroom, 
he forfeits not only all university support but his right to mem- 
bership in the university. 


This position of the Statement abounds in vague terms and un- 
substantiated assumptions. Worse still, it lumps inevitably varying in- 
dividuals into flat, stale categories. What is “adherence” to the 
Russian regime? To McCarthy it probably means willingness to 
credit a single thing that has been achieved in the USSR since its 
inception. It is nonsense to regard all Communists as identical in 
their attitudes towards Russia or towards any or all of its manifold 
aspects. Indeed, the mere fact that some Communists become non- 
Communists indicates that, at any given point in time, there must 
be diversity of thought among Communists on many scores. How 
else explain why some cease to be Communists? 


So much for the Statement of the Association of American 
Universities, As against its distortions and biases, as against its call 
to the academic world to cooperate and crawl before the congres- 
sional assassins of basic freedoms, I submit the following: 


A fundamental and principled stand for freedom would declare 
that a Communist or Marxist has as much right to a university 
faculty position as anyone else; as much right as a Kantian or logical 
positivist in philosophy, or a Freudian psychologist, an existentialist, 
a non-objective painter, a Fabian socialist, an NAM free-enterpriser, 
or the proponent of any other viewpoint. The mark of the academic 
man, of course, is that he does not silence criticism. Of course, he 
does encourage full and free discussion. Who has ever maintained 
otherwise among teachers and professors? But it is not the mark of the 
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teacher-scholar, it is not the meaning of intellectual freedom, that 
he have no point of view, that he be devoid of intellectual con- 
victions, that he abjure any definite philosophy. And, of course, the 
reality is that, in the social sciences and philosophy—and probably 
in other fields, too—scholars who have done any serious thinking 
in their respective fields do in fact hold points of view and convictions. 
What is important for a university is that its faculty comprise a 
variety of viewpoints and that students get some exposure to varying 
outlooks. And among those varying philosophies the Marxist or 


























DON'T BE AFRAID TO MENTION THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. - JUST DON'T QUOTE IT... 


Communist one should be included. Like it or not, it is unquestionable 
fact that this point of view has profoundly influenced thought in the 
social sciences, the arts, and the humanities, and is today the leading 
philosophy in nations comprising some 800 million people. For these 
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reasons alone the Communist viewpoint merits a hearing in any 
university worthy of the name. And it should come from a pro- 
ponent, just as other views come from their proponents. The current 
vogue of many American universities is to offer courses dealing with 
Marxism, Communism, the Soviet Union and kindred subjects—so 
that students may “know the enemy and all his diabolical works,” as 
the official line runs—taught entirely by Russian émigrés, professional 
ex-Communists, or others who have demonstrated an unmitigated 
hostility to Communism. This, of course, is a complete sham and 
pretense, unworthy of an honest university. 

In a real university, the undesirable teacher is the one who, 
regardless of his particular philosophy, is unwilling to teach accord- 
ing to the accepted rules of the game, free and full discussion. The 
problem is not to exclude Communist teachers, but to hire teachers 
of varying persuasions, Communist and non-Communist, who fol- 
low the rules of the game. 

Genuine free enterprise and competition in the market place of 
ideas is the sine qua non of an honestly liberal university. Could it 
be that thé sustained hostility towards this concept which we are 
witnessing today is prompted by some who fear that their ideas might 


not fare so well? 


Editor’s Note. Since the foregoing article was written, Dr. Albert 
Einstein has taken a strong and courageous stand on the main point 
at issue in Mr. Webster’s discussion. For the benefit of those of our 
readers who may not have seen Dr. Einstein’s statement (contained 
in a letter to a New York City teacher facing dismissal for refusing 
to testify on constitutional grounds before the Congressional inquisi- 
tion), we reproduce here the relevant passages: 


Dear Mr. Frauenglass: 

The problem with which the intellectuals of this country are con- 
fronted is very serious. The reactionary politicians have managed to 
instill suspicion of all intellectual efforts into the public by dangling 
before their eyes a danger from without. Having succeeded so far 
they are now proceeding to suppress the freedom of teaching and to 
deprive of their positions all those who do not prove ‘submissive, i.e., 
to starve them. 

What ought the minority of intellectuals to do against this evil? 
Frankly, I can see only the revolutionary way of non-cooperation in 
the sense of Gandhi’s. Every intellectual who is called before one of 
the committees ought to refuse to testify, ic., he must be prepared 
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for jail and economic ruin, in short, for the sacrifice of his personal 
welfare in the interest of the cultural welfare of his country. 

This refusal to testify must be based on the assertion that it is 
shameful for a blameless citizen to submit to such an inquisition and 
that this kind of inquisition violates the spirit of the Constitution. 

If enough people are ready to take this grave step they will be 
successful. If not, then the intellectuals of this country deserve nothing 
better than the slavery which is intended for them. 


Sincerely yours, 


A. Einstein 


THE MEANING OF LAND REFORM 
IN CHINA 


BY PETER TOWNSEND 


“Land to the Tiller” is not a new slogan. Land reform itself is 
not an innovation. For nearly two decades Chinese have practised it, 
experimented with it, and modified it in the Chinese Soviets and 
Liberated Areas. By 1949, land reform had brought land to 120 
million peasants; and its techniques, raised almost to a science by 
constant practice, made land reform a steady, unhurried progress 
in the wake of civil war. By 1952, peasants in an area inhabited by 
420 million people had divided up the landlords’ land. 

The divisions in rural society were sharp, and the main battle 
was between landlord and poor peasant. The “rich peasants,” 
relatively few in number, who owned and tilled holdings requiring 
some hired labor, were left almost untouched. This was done to 
maintain production and deprive the landlords of their traditional 
allies, the “rich peasants.” “Middle peasants,” owners and tillers of 


This account of the methods and implications of land reform in China is 
reprinted, by permission, from the author's pamphlet, In China Now. Peter 
Townsend is a young Englishman who went to China with the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit at the beginning of World War II and remained there for 
ten years, mainly working for the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. The 
pamphlet has just been published in London by the Union for Democratic 
Control, 21 Strutton Ground, Victoria Street, London S.W.1, and sells for 
25 cents. 
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yet smaller holdings, were left alone. It was the landlords’ land that 
was expropriated and divided among men, women, children; and 
was given alike to peddlers, Taoist monks, Buddhist nuns, and 
soldiers away on service. It was the landlords’ surplus agricultural 
implements and draught animals that were seized, and given to 
those who needed them most. 


The landlords themselves were not destroyed as individuals but 
as a class. They were allowed to keep as much land, as many tools 
and draught animals, as the average peasant. They had never al- 
lowed the peasants any say in public affairs; and they themselves 
were now deprived of all say in public affairs. But they could work; 
and if they worked their land for five years they could be classed 
as peasants, could then vote and join peasant associations. 


About 70 percent of the rural population directly benefitted 
from land division; and when the old title deeds were publicly 
burned, and new title deeds issued by the state in each peasant’s 
name, peasant proprietorship replaced the old landlordism; and the 
land became the peasant’s to work, to rent, or to sell if he wished. 


This process of land reform had profound effects on the peasant. 
First, rents were reduced to a maximum of a third of the crop. 
Then local conditions, existing holdings, and individual require- 
ments were investigated. The status of each man and woman was 
discussed and determined as landlords, rich, poor, or middle peasant, 
or hired hand. Finally, peasant committees seized the land without 
compensation. 


Impetus came from outside the village, from teams of govern- 
ment workers; from active peasants from other areas; from students 
and teachers who had taken courses on land reform: men and 
women who lived with the peasants, worked with them and discussed 
their livelihood and problems. 


The peasant had never before encountered people connected 
with government on this intimate level. He had never before been 
asked his opinion. And he responded, slowly learning to open his 
mouth, overcoming his fear of landlords often armed and always 
dominant, moving towards the passionate, communal “Speak Bitter- 
ness Meeting” when all the villagers would stand up and tell of their 
sufferings—of one thrown down a well by bailiffs as a warning to 
others to pay their rents; of another losing a daughter to a land- 
lord because he could not repay a loan; of a third wrongly dis- 
possessed of land. 


When there was overwhelming evidence of brutality the land- 
lord was taken to court; and when a landlord was convicted of 
causing a peasant’s death the sentence was commonly death. But the 
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importance of this preparatory stage lay not so much in the punish- 
ment of malefactors as in the consequent release of the peasant 
from fear. No longer was he isolated and bound by a silence im- 
posed by terror. He had become one of many breaking those bonds; 
and from then onwards the course of land reform lay increasingiy 
with the peasants, its application becoming a matter for Peasants‘ 
Associations. 


The actual transfer of land intensified this sense of security and 
freedom. “A title deed to land is like a hoop to a barrel,” runs an 
old proverb. In gaining land, the peasant became an individual, a 
person of substance and economic independence. More striking still 
was the effect on women—those beings “half as good as an ox” who 
had been bought and sold in terms of cash, grain, cloth, for marriage, 
slavery or drudgery—for women, hitherto propertyless, received as 
much land as their menfolk. 


Men often found it difficult to accommodate themselves to this 
loss of male supremacy. “Land reform’s very good,” male peasants 
would say, “the only trouble is that we can’t beat our wives any 
more”; but for women it was the first taste of freedom, releasing 
them for work in huge areas where tradition had tied them to 
housework; giving them the same status as men; and underwriting 
the Marriage Law of May, 1950. This marriage law laid it down 
that no woman could be forced to marry against her will; no child 
be given in marriage; no widow be prevented from remarrying; and 
it opened the way for women (and men too) to “settle accounts 
with the past” by breaking from contractual, forced, and child 
marriages sealed under the old order. 


Women rose from subjection, demanded positions of responsi- 
bility in village, provincial, and national government, and obtained 
these positions by their ability and determination. In 1952, 1,000 
women in Honan province held county government posts. Through- 
out the country, some 15 percent of the members of County People’s 
Representative Conferences were women. Women occupied positions 
as high as Vice-Chairman and Ministers of the Central Government. 
The ownership of land, and its industrial complement—which was 
equal pay for equal work and factory creches to free mothers for 
work—opened doors hitherto barred to women. They began to quali- 
fy as tractor drivers, agriculturalists, engineers, train drivers, pilots, 
judges, and administrators. 


While the gaining of land meant economic independence for 
men and women alike, it also acted as a spur to social advance. 
Education, for example, which the peasant had never been able to 
afford, either for himself or for his children (so that 90 percent of 
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the peasants were illiterate) received tremendous impetus. If the 
peasant was to get the most out of his land, he needed to know 
more. If he could read and write, he could learn better ways of 
tilling his land, of dealing with locusts. He could read how distant 
villages had tackled problems that he faced himself. Desire for 
education had been there before; but opportunity lacking. Now 
desire increased, and opportunity was found. Adult peasants 
the “blind who could see”—sat down at part-time schools in the off- 
season, or spare-time schools that ran throughout the year (50 
million at part-time and 24 million at spare-time schools in 1952) 
in order to learn. They made their way through textbooks and 
classes which were related to their everyday life. 

Adult education is only one branch of a growing tree. Com- 
pulsory education must await the training of more teachers and 
the building of more schools. Yet pupils at primary and secondary 
schools are already twice as many as before, and their number is 
increasing rapidly. Technical colleges and universities have opened 
their doors, free of charge, to peasants and workers and their chil- 
dren. 


Education is a field for other harvests. Health work, like educa- 
tion, must start at the primary level, with the digging of wells into 
which dirt will not fall; the covering of cesspits; the retraining of 
127,000 old-style midwives; and the training of health workers, 
doctors, and assistants for rural and urban work. China in 1948 had 
no more than some 20,000 trained medical workers, most of them 
in the cities, upon whom to build an adequate medical service for 
nearly 500 million people. 

Medical progress, concentrating on the prevention of disease, 
has already paid dividends. Hospitals have increased by 275 per- 
cent. Inoculations had been given to 70 percent of the population 
by mid-1952. No case of cholera has been reported in recent years; 
plague is rarer; smallpox incidence dropped in 1952 to 10 percent 
of the 1950 incidence. This development is common to city and 
village. Only it is more noticeable in the hitherto untouched villages, 
where education has developed through land reform; and an under- 
standing of health and sanitation through education. 

It is the economic effect of land reform, however, which re- 
mains the most important consequence of dividing the land. 

Having land of his own does not make the peasant rich. It 
makes him less poor, cuts out rents, and replaces multiple taxes by 
a single tax—which was 20 percent of the crop in 1949, 17 percent 
in 1951 and an average of 12 percent and a maximum of 15 percent 
in 1952. Land reform may give him tools and animals. Cooperatives 
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and state banks offer working capital at one or two percent to fill 
the vacuum left by the destruction of usurious and landlord-con- 
trolled credit. The total adds up to a chance to improve his liveli- 
hood, The result is rapid. The peasant works harder, puts in longer 
hours, and uses more fertilizer; so that there are many villages where 
the first harvest after land reform was as much as a fifth above the 
previous yield. 

Working on his own, however, the peasant meets with diffi- 
culties. There is no temptation to sell his land. Its value is greater. 
He gets more from it. His greater security means that he can afford 
to try new seeds, new tools, and new methods, But his difficulties are 
now with capital and human and animal power. He cannot buy 
all the tools he needs because he cannot save fast enough; and this 
is a problem which confronts most peasants. One peasant may not 
have enough able hands in his family; another too many for the 
size of his fields; a third may have a plough but no donkey to pull 
it; a fourth a donkey but no plough. So there developed the practice, 
called Mutual Aid, of pooling man and animal power, of using im- 
plements jointly, and of tilling the land communally—each man, 
animal, and implement being accorded “work points” paid for out 
of the harvest; and each individual still retaining ownership of land, 
animals, and tools. 

This simple form of cooperative agriculture, which usually com- 
prises ten or twenty peasants but may draw a whole village into one 
team—and which generally starts with a part-time agreement between 
friends and then develops into a year-round work group—has made 
for more economical use of resources. It means greater division of 
labor (the very old, for example, could earn something by feeding 
the animals or cooking the meals), and quicker capital accumulation. 
The Mutual Aid, as a team, could purchase better implements. Land 
could be ploughed more deeply, hoed more often and more speedily 
to defeat the weather. And the peasant, watching this method tried 
out by his more adventurous fellows, has found it good and has 
adopted it widely. In 1952 about 40 percent of all the peasantry had 
formed Mutual Aid Teams; and in certain areas the figure was 80 
percent. 

Not political pressure, but the evidence of the peasant’s own 
eye, lay behind this change from individual to group work. A Mutual 
Aid team could increase production by as much as 100 percent, and 
could average a rise of 10 to 25 percent. State and cooperatives grant 
them priority in loans and in the allocation of new implements, such 
as seeders, ploughs, and insecticides; and, through 2,000 state farms, 
give help with seed selection and with harvesting. 

Mutual Aid has its limitations. For one thing, the members’ 
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plots of land are still scattered. The next step is the agricultural 
producers’ cooperative where each member contributes land, animals, 
and tools as share capital, retaining the right to withdraw but agree- 
ing that boundary stones be removed and the land worked as a single 
unit, Four thousand of these producers’ cooperatives had been formed 
by 1952, a step on the long road towards collective farming, now 
making its first experimental appearance. 

Yet already, under the double stimulus of peasant incentive 
and improved agricultural methods, the land is yielding more. The 
grain crop, in 1949 only 74.6 percent of the highest prewar harvest, 
rose in 1952 to 109 percent. The cotton yield, in 1949 no more than 
52 percent of the previous peak, rose in 1952 to 155 percent. China 
can now feed itself, and even produce a grain surplus for export, as 
well as provide enough cotton for one of its key industries, in spite 
of the fact that the textile industry doubled its spindles in the same 
period, 


And, since the peasant has more grain to sell, he also begins to 
buy more consumer goods. In 1947, only 800,000 bolts of cloth were 
sold in the Northeast. In 1949, consumption jumped to 3.2 million 
bolts and in 1951 to 11 million bolts. Consumer goods were as 
eagerly demanded in villages as in other parts of the country. The 
present writer saw villages where, within one year of land reform, 
peasants were buying ploughs, suits, rubber boots, torches, mirrors; 
and, one year later again, they were buying bicycles, rubber cart- 
tires, window glass, tools, building materials, and fertilizers in large 
quantities. 

It might well be asked how China could feed herself on a har- 
vest less than 10 percent above the previous peak, when even in peak 
years she had been a grain importer. The answer lies partly in the 
fact that grain hoarding and speculation ended with the landlord 
class. Partly it is because grain taxes, though lower, go in full to the 
government and not, in the words of the saying current under the 
Kuomintang, “a third to the landlord, a third to the tax collector, a 
third to the government.” 


Another important reason is the greater efficiency in transport. 
More than 10,000 kilometers of railways have been repaired, and a 
further 1,225 constructed. Roads have been built. Shipping has been 
improved. Heavy tolls on rural-urban trade and goods carried to 
market have been lifted. Grain can thus be shifted quickly to defi- 
ciency areas, to industrial centers, by road, rail, cart, or donkey, mule 
and camel caravan—the grain which, thanks to land reform, pro- 
vides the markets and capital for want of which the country’s in- 
dustries had languished. 
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McCARTHY AND LABOR 


There is one curious aspect of McCarthy’s rise to prominence 
which has received little attention so far. McCarthy has not yet made 
the kind of direct attack on the American labor movement which 
might be expected from a Senator as reactionary and fascist-minded 
as he is. He has been clever and cagey in this regard, as clever and 
cagey as he was during the 1946 campaign in Wisconsin when he 
unseated one of labor’s champions, the late Senator Bob LaFollette. 


He told labor audiences in that campaign that he would pro- 
tect the rights of labor and he denounced what he called President 
Truman’s and the Democrats’ “vicious anti-labor policy.” President 
Truman had asked legislation to draft striking coal miners into the 
army. At the same time, of course, McCarthy announced to audi- 
ences not sympathetic to labor that he would work to prohibit unions 
from making political contributions, that he favored stronger anti- 
strike laws. 


This kind of campaigning won from the Madison Capital Times 
the comment: “McCarthy is very adept at working both sides of 
the street on almost every issue.” When that newspaper went on to 
expose McCarthy’s state income tax delinquencies—he paid no state 
income tax during the four years 1946 to 1949 although his income 
for the period totaled $66,938.59—it became the first of a long line 
of newspapers and periodicals to receive the McCarthy “red label.” 
“The Madison Capital Times is closer to the Daily Worker than any 
other newspaper in the country,” he announced. Within a short 
time he had added the Milwaukee Journal, Time and Life magazines, 
the Washington Post, the New York Post, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the Portland Oregonian, the Christian Science Monitor, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and even the Associated Press and the United Press. 
And in due course, many others were included—among them the 
New York Times, the Louisville Courier-Journal, the Kansas City 
Star, the Chicago Daily News, the Baltimore Sun, Commonweal, 
America, Pageant, and Collier’s. 

The attack on James Wechsler, editor of the New York Post, on 
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the pretext of examining books bought for the State Department’s 
information program was merely the most publicized of this long 
series of McCarthy attacks on newspapers, magazines, news services, 
reporters, and radio commentators who reported the facts and editor- 
ialized about the Senator’s unscrupulous methods, his tangled fi- 
nances and stock market accounts, his devoted work in the Senate 
on behalf of private housing and sugar lobbyists, the China lobby, 
and other well-heeled special interest groups. 

The test in all these cases is criticism of McCarthy or the re- 
porting of some of the voluminous facts about him now in the hands 
of the Department of Justice, facts which a courageous Attorney 
General might find constituted a basis for prosecution, That dossier 
on McCarthy, in fact, gives off such a strong odor that it is doubtful 
if the Senator could remain in public life should either the Demo- 
crats or the Republicans decide to go after him. 

In view, then, of this feud with a press, which unfortunately did 
more by repetitious and uncritical reporting to build up McCarthy 
than McCarthy himself, it is a curious thing that he has not yet 
levelled on the labor press of the country. 

Almost without exception, the labor press, which is addressed to 
the 17 million members of organized labor and reaches perhaps sev- 
eral million more readers, has condemned McCarthy and McCarthy- 
ism. Cartoons, special articles, critical news stories, and full reports 
of convention resolutions condemning McCarthy are carried in the 
daily, weekly, bi-weekly, and monthly publications. They don’t glory 
in what the commercial press calls “being objective.” They do not 
give straight-away news treatment to the wild and patently untrue 
statements which McCarthy fires off for headline purposes. They ex- 
pose him. 


Why Doesn't He Attack Labor? 


Why then this un-McCarthy-like tenderness toward these labor 
critics? 

There are several plausible explanations. McCarthy has long- 
range political ambitions. An avid reader of Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
in the 1930s (according to a friend of that time), McCarthy knows 
that the backing of special interests and the fanatic support of Amer- 
ica’s open and avowed fascists is not enough. He must find the sort 
of mass support which Hitler was able to find in Germany. Where 
will he get it? It is certain that he won’t get it by a direct assault 
on the labor movement. His best hope here is to hold down labor 
opposition to a minimum and to evade a direct clash for as long as 


possible. 
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Another possible explanation is that he is merely biding his 
time, as he did with the New York Post, that an attack on the labor 
movement will come later. And still another is that there aren’t so 
many sensational headlines in the labor situation as there are in the 
fields he is now exploiting. 

But whatever the reason, McCarthy has left the job of attacking 
labor to his water-boys, Senator Jenner and Representative Velde, 
who never miss an opportunity to harry and harrass trade unions and 
labor leaders. Velde’s un-Americans have interfered repeatedly in 
collective bargaining elections by smear campaigns against one union 
or another; Jenner wants to wipe out the democratic right of workers 
to choose their own unions and their own officers, 

Is McCarthy hoping for labor support if he can build himself 
up as a presidential candidate in 1956? It seems hardly likely. But 
he may figure that by holding his fire he can keep the labor move- 
ment from waging the kind of all-out fight against McCarthy and 
McCarthyism of which it is capable. There is a reason for labor’s 
hesitation, and McCarthy may be able to make it pay off. 


Hostages to McCarthyism 


Most of the labor movement is the captive of its own mistaken 
belief in the reality of the “Communist menace.” In any clash with 
McCarthyism, it is as inhibited as the Democratic Party, which can 
only meet McCarthy’s onslaught by pleading that it was acting along 
McCarthy lines long before McCarthy. In precisely the same way, 
the strong unions and confederations of labor have given hostages to 
McCarthyism by making “anti-Communism” the central theme in 
their approach to domestic and foreign policy. 


An extreme example of how labor leaders become the captives 
of their mistaken view of the world, or of their own fear and cow- 
ardice, is provided by David Dubinsky’s article in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post for May 9. In the face of his own union’s opposition to 
McCarthyism, Dubinsky nevertheless supports the Congressional in- 
quisitions which are well on the way to wiping out the Bill of Rights. 
The kindest thing that can be said about Dubinsky is that he him- 
self is vulnerable, like most other American labor leaders, to the kind 
of attack that McCarthyism thrives on. He was once a socialist, he 
has supported legislative measures which the McCarthyites call “creep- 
ing socialism,” and he backed Loyalist Spain. And even if he now 
claims to be no more than a liberal, he is not likely to be forgiven. 
McCarthy’s man from Maryland, Senator John M. Butler—whose 
campaign in violation of Maryland’s election laws and most of the 
laws of decency was master-minded by McCarthy—told the Senate 
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on May 15 how to recognize what he called a “crypto-socialist.” 
“They are always liberals, and it is always in the name of liberalism 
that they speak and act,” said Butler. “In the field of labor, which 
next to foreign affairs is the most sensitive and fertile field for so- 
cialist infiltration, collectivist attitudes manifest themselves primarily 
in a pro-union, anti-management bias.” Other tests of these dangerous 
characters are that they are for public ownership, good wages, public 
welfare measures, labor unions, and taxes on profits, he explained. 
(Congressional Record, May 15, 1953, p. 5143.) So it is publicly 
boasted that the tide of “creeping fascism” which has engulfed the 
Communists, Communist sympathizers, Communist supporters and 
“fronters” is now moving specifically and consciously toward the 
Dubinskys and others who think themselves safe as simply liberals, 
New Dealers, Fair Dealers, or just plain union officials. Nothing can 
save them, not even crawling on their bellies. But still some of them 
crawl. 


Having accepted the program of their enemies, they are confused 
and hamstrung. Some of them even make use of “crypto-McCarthy- 
ism” in their own fights for political control of their organizations 
and have even sought the aid of Congressional un-Americans to gain 
advantage over their rivals. They have punished political non-con- 
formity as savagely in some instances as the un-American committees, 
have used irresponsible accusation, guilt by association, and other 
procedures which they decry in McCarthyism. 


All this, then, may explain why McCarthy has excluded from his 
own immediate program the kind of open assault on trade unions 
and the labor movement which Hitler launched as an integral part 
of his particular form of McCarthyism. 


How Long? How Long? 


How long will the American labor movement remain hobbled 
by accepting “anti-Communism” as a way of life, thus helping to 
sharpen the most effective weapon which labor’s enemies have ever 
wielded? Professor Arthur K. Davis has shown (MR, September 
1951) that in the dictionary of McCarthyism, “Change equals Com- 
munism equals Russia.” Yet the only excuse for the existence of 
trade unions and a labor movement is to fight for social, economic, 
and political change. It is inevitable that this will coincide with what 
socialists and Communists advocate. Social change, however, is what 
the anti-Communist “crusade” is all about. Thus, the unions and 
labor leaders who have joined the crusade find themselves in a 
dilemma. If they remain true to their trade union traditions and prin- 
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ciples, sooner or later they will find themselves the victims of this 
crusade. 

A number of labor organizations have repudiated the “Com- 
munist menace” when it is used to justify the exploitation of back- 
ward lands and to thwart the aspirations of colonial peoples for po- 
litical and economic independence. But on the home front, where it 
really counts, they continue to be the dupes of their foes. They have 
remained silent in the face of the creeping assault which first picked 
off the Communist leaders, put Communist editors in jail for their 
opinions, persecuted the so-called “left-wing” unions, framed and 
deported foreign-born citizens who took too active a part in union 
activities, and jailed citizens solely because of their political opinions 
and criticism of American foreign and domestic policy. 


Only a small part of the labor movement, the so-called “left- 
wing” unions, have been outspoken in defense of the civil liberties 
of “unpopular” individuals and groups, have come to the defense, 
for example, of the weekly National Guardian and its editor, Cedric 
Belfrage, who have denounced suicidal “anti-Communist” policies 
at home and abroad. The respectable unions couldn’t see that the 
principle of freedom of the press was as much at stake in the jail- 
ing of the Communist editor of the Daily Worker, and in the de- 
portation proceeding instituted against Belfrage, as it was in the 
case of Wechsler, whom they defended. 


A new and significant step, however, has been taken by one of 
the CIO-affiliated unions to get back on the right track. The Execu- 
tive Board of the United Packinghouse Workers of America recently 
examined the role labor has played in this period of world history and 
decided that there must be “a very quick and drastic change in the 
thinking and action of the labor movement.” Discussion of peace, 
foreign affairs, war preparations, social and economic questions has 
been “stifled,” the UPW declared, while spokesmen for big business 
have been unhampered in their drive for profits, markets abroad, and 
suppression of protest at home. “And with labor silent—and some- 
times in agreement—big business has driven far toward these ob- 
jectives. It is vital that labor re-examine its role before it is too late 
and reassert its fundamental right, perform its fundamental duty, to 
promote and insist upon the fullest discussion of those issues so vital 
to our very life.”* Further, the UPW deplores in the strongest terms 
the way in which the labor movement, although passing strong reso- 
lutions against the congressional un-Americans, has “allowed the dic- 
tatorship of fear to browbeat us out of defending Americanism” in 


* All quotations are from “The Road Ahead,” a 4-page tabloid-size state- 
ment published by the UPW, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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the only way it can be defended—by taking part in the specific and 
concrete cases involving unpopular causes and individuals. 

This union has thus repudiated one of the central tenets of the 
“anti-Communist” crusade, namely, that the civil liberties of selected 
groups can be suppressed without endangering the liberties of all. 
One of the most striking passages in the long statement follows: 


An end to the dictatorship of fear; an end to thought sup- 
pression; an end to repression by legislative investigation; fear- 
less defense of every constitutional right of every person, popular 
or unpopular, regardless of race, color, creed or political belief; 
against every form of attack whether by criminal prosecution or 
by economic or social persecution, whether by threat of jail or 
by threat of discharge; there must be a recognition that we need 
not fear free speech, even for Communists, but that we must 
fear suppression of speech even of Communists. 


It has been a long time since a CIO union took up cudgels in 
behalf of the freedom of political belief—for Communists too. 

The test of whether the AFL and the CIO are going to cen- 
tinue to follow the program of labor’s enemies is already in the mak- 
ing. The CIO high command, immediately after the Packinghouse 
Workers issued their statement, made an oblique attack on the union. 
Publicity was given to a letter written by the CIO charging that the 
Packinghouse Workers were holding meetings with the AFL Amalga- 
mated Butchers Union with a view toward merger. There was an 
implied threat that this could lead to suspension or expulsion. 

The real reason for the CIO protest, though, would seem to be 
that the Packinghouse Workers are breaking away from the suicidal 
view still held by top officials of both AFL and CIO that Com- 
munism is a greater threat to labor and the nation than fascism. 

And if action is taken by the CIO to compel conformity in this 
way, then McCarthy’s strategy of refraining from a direct attack on 
his labor critics at this time will once again have paid off. 





Stand with anybody that stands right. Stand with him while he 
is right, and part with him when he goes wrong. 


Abraham Lincoln, 1854 
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BRITAIN DECLARES HER INDEPENDENCE 


Britain’s Prime Minister told the House of Commons on May 11 
that the British are still a factor in the fateful game of power politics. 
On January 20, President Eisenhower had said, “Destiny has laid 
upon our country the responsibility of free world leadership.” On 
May 11 Premier Churchill said, in effect, “Just a minute, Brother; 
we are still in this race!” 

Historically, the responsibilities of world leadership were grabbed 
by Britain in an economic-military struggle with Spain, Holland, and 
France that lasted from 1550 to 1815, During the next century, 
Britain was the world’s workshop, mistress of the seas, and arbiter of 
world policy in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In the 
mid-nineteenth century, Britain met and defeated Russian preten- 
sions in the Crimea. By 1900, she faced three major adversaries 
Japan, Germany, the United States. She made an alliance with Japan 
in 1902, fought two major wars with Germany in 1914 and 1939, 
and became dependent on the United States during the ruinous war 
of 1939-1945, 

United States Lend-Lease financed Britain’s part in World War 
II to the tune of $25 billion. Seven billion dollars of United States 
aid helped to stabilize British economy in the postwar years of un- 
certainty and austerity. For this succor, Britain paid a price—in liqui- 
dated overseas investments, in the surrender to the United States of 
British sea supremacy, in lost control of the British lifeline through 
the Mediterranean, and in the military occupation, by the United 
States, of the approaches to Western Europe, France, portions of 
Germany, Italy, the Mediterranean basin, and the British Isles. Today 
the British (United Kingdom) population is about one-third and 
the national income less than one-eighth of corresponding figures for 
the United States. 

Britain has never accepted the United States “free world leader- 
ship” about which President Eisenhower speaks with such assurance. 
On one issue after another, in the postwar years, the British have 
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questioned and opposed United States policy (1) by recognizing the 
Peking government and supporting its admission to the UN, (2) by 
rejecting the MacArthur policies for the United States domination 
of the Pacific and the Far East, (3) by strongly resisting United 
States deals with Franco Spain, (4) by refusing to cooperate in the 
Acheson-Hoffman plan for the integration of Western Europe’s econ- 
omy and the formation of a Western European army, (5) by ques- 
tioning the Dulles treaty with Japan, (6) by favoring East-West 
trade, (7) by flat rejection of the blockade of China and the exten- 
sion of the war in Asia. Through eight bitter years, Britain suffered 
United States world leadership and disagreed with it on most im- 
portant issues. On May 11, 1953, Britain declared her independence. 


Britain’s Declaration of Independence was made guardedly by 
her chief minister, was made openly and vigorously by the leader 
of the opposition, and was made strongly, even fiercely, by the 
British press. Minor public figures also spoke the resentment, humil- 
iation, and bitterness felt by the British against the United States 
drive for world domination. Through all the public expressions ran 
the thread of Britain’s determination to re-establish the position of 
world importance to which she had become accustomed during the 
nineteenth century. 


United States reaction was a scornful, furious rejection of British 
pretensions: “Who are these British, anyway? If they think they can 
run our show, they have another guess coming!” 


Meanwhile the patchers-up have been busy. For example, The 
Council on Foreign Relations in New York and the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs in London have issued a 224-page book 
Britain and the United States: Problems in Cooperation. The patch- 
ers-up are worthy folk, but can two competitors for world mastery 
really cooperate, except as the lamb cooperated from inside the lion? 


THE HISTORY OF A HUNDRED DAYS 


Two novices took their places in the game of power politics dur- 
ing the early weeks of 1953—Eisenhower in Washington and Malen- 
kov in Moscow. An old-time professional, Churchill, was playing the 
British hand. All three agreed upon the need to ease international 
tensions and establish peace. 

Malenkov said: There is no international issue that cannot be 
talked out around the conference table. 

Said Eisenhower: I agree, provided The Enemy does as we say 
before we begin our conversations. 
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Churchill made his contribution: If we are going to talk, why 
not now? 


Eisenhower countered: Talk? Yes, among ourselves. You and 
me, in Bermuda, next month. Not with The Enemy. 


Churchill hoped, in Parliament, that the Bermuda talks would 
lead to a conference which included the Russians. Eisenhower, semi- 
officially, doubted such an outcome. 


There, in a hundred words, is the diplomatic history of the past 
hundred days. The Europeans are willing, almost eager, to make 
another try for peace. The American spokesman for Big Business and 
Big Brass is satisfied to let things ride. Meanwhile, the United States 
Defense Department is spending around $4 billion per month; the 
manufacturers and merchants of death-dealing agencies are doing a 
land-office business, and fine young Asians, Europeans, and Americans 
are losing life and limb in wars which only a tiny minority of man- 
kind want to continue. 


COALITIONS ARE FRAGILE 


Two political coalitions dominate the modern world. One is cap- 
italist. The other is collectivist or Communist. Coalitions and alliances 
are weak affairs, chiefly because they are composed of sovereign states, 
any one of which may pull out of the organization at almost any 
time, and each one of which puts its own national interests first. 
Coalitions may have bulk, but they lack central authority, adaptabil- 
ity, staying power, resiliency. 

Western policy-makers do what they can to break up the Soviet 
coalition. They pet and pamper the Communist leader of dissident 
Yugoslavia, appropriate $100 million for subversion behind the Iron 
Curtain, spread dissatisfaction, dissent, and discord through “The 
Voice” programs. Each day at sunrise they face the East and repeat 


this presumptuous petition: “May Peking have a falling-out with 
Moscow.” 


Eastern policy-makers underline weaknesses in the Western co- 
alition. They point to its depression-threatened economy, centralized 
in one country, the United States. They predict dire results from in- 
tervention by the military in the economic and political affairs of 
the United States. They stress the inexperience of Americans in world 
leadership. They insist that competition between the private enter- 
prise nations will lead them to a third general military struggle among 
themselves. They recite the history of colonial revolt since 1945, first 
in Asia, now in Africa, They anticipate increased restlessness in the 
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large areas of Europe, Asia, and Latin America that are, in effect, 
economic and military vassals of Washington. 

Political controversy, during the past hundred days, has cen- 
tered in the Western coalition rather than the Eastern. This is the 
spectacular aspect of the problem. But, as the Wall Street Journal 
has been pointing out in a number of special articles—notably one 
on the front page on May 19th under the headline “Global Compe- 
tition—British Get Trampled by Rivals East and West of the Iron 
Curtain,” and another front-page article on May 29th headed “Rio 
Report—Brazil’s Big Post-war Boom is Dissolving into Stern Auster- 
ity’—economic foundations are being laid for the third phase of a 
cut-throat, world-wide, wealth-power struggle. The first phase of this 
struggle was waged during the forty years which preceded 1914. The 
second phase covered the two decades from 1919 to 1939. The third 
and present phase began before shooting stopped in 1945. 

The present phase of the world struggle has three chief aspects: 
the rivalry of the empires, the struggle of the colonial peoples for in- 
dependence and self-determination, and the Cold War or class war. 

At the moment, conflict among the empires is expressing itself 
in diplomatic, economic, and military policy, formulated in each im- 
perial capital, designed to weaken, defeat, and dismember threatening 
rivals. Where political necessity demands it, they first defeat and dis- 
arm, then rehabilitate and rearm defeated rivals as they did from 
1939 to 1949. They carry on an unceasing, relentless struggle for 
profit and power. The losses incident to armament races and general 
wars are so great that eventually they cripple and ruin the partici- 
pants, as Germany, Japan, Tsarist Russia, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Italy, and Britain were crippled and ruined from 1914 to 1945. In 
the June issue of Monthly Review, the World Events column re- 
ferred at length to the sad economic plight of the European powers 
which stood astride the world less than forty years ago. Despite the 
postwar economic mess in Western Europe and the increasingly ser- 
ious economic effect of the arms race, the law of their being compels 
the rival empires to cut each others’ throats for profit, even though 
all perish in the struggle. 

Another disruptive force is the uncertain, unpredictable, halting, 
inept “leadership” of Washington. Washington’s attitude, and the 
policies upon which it has insisted, have led to a growing United 
States unpopularity among the chief beneficiaries of the $38 billion 
in foreign aid, the technical help, and the diplomatic advice dispensed 
under State Department auspices since 1945. The reception given by 
the Middle East and Southern Asia to the Dulles-Stassen mission 
during three weeks of May is an interesting example of this leader- 
ship debacle. 
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History says that the two rival world coalitions will break up. 
The crucial question of the hour is which will fall apart first. Thus 
far, despite its superiority in age, maturity, experience, and wealth, 
the Western coalition seems to be well ahead of its rival on the path 
to dissolution. 


A SUCCESS STORY FROM 
EASTERN EUROPE 


In last month’s column we referred to the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe Since the War (United Nations, 1953). The 
Survey describes the economy of Western Europe as progressively de- 
teriorating. The same United Nations Survey reports that the econ- 
omy of Eastern Europe is rapidly expanding. “The experience of the 
postwar period has demonstrated that the Eastern European govern- 
ments have on the whole planned successfully, granted their order 
of priorities in which, at any rate in the initial stages of development, 
great stress is laid on the expansion of heavy industry even though 
this involves neglect of agriculture.” (pp. 35-36.) Some of the more 
important reasons for this economic success in Eastern Europe are 
listed on page 36. There are also tables on the same page showing 
the degree of socialization and collectivization in each major branch 
of economy and for each of the Eastern European countries. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the Soviet Union, with an 
analysis of the current Five Year Plan (1951-55) and the extent of 
its fulfillment. The technical transformation of agriculture during the 
period 1928-1952 is indicated by a decrease in the number of horses 
from 33 million to 14 million and the increase in tractor draw-bar 
norsepower from 0.4 million to 16.5 million. The Survey sums up 
the economic development in the Soviet Union thus: 


The output of certain major industrial products in the 
Soviet Union has by now become comparable to that in seven 
Western European countries, which together contain about the 
same population, . . . The output of coal, electricity and steel 
in the Soviet Union is about one-half of that in Western Europe 
and is increasing at a much faster rate than can be expected 
for Western Europe. . . . There are indications that, if present 
rates of expansion are maintained, by the end of this decade the 
production and consumption of major industrial raw materials 
in the Soviet Union will be equal or superior to that in the 
seven most industrialized countries of Western Europe.” (pp. 
49-50. ) 


The Survey covered the years 1945-51. On March 30th, the 
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Vew York Times devoted a column to another United Nations survey 
which has been released for press reviews, but is not yet available 
in book form. Entitled World Economic Report for 1951-52, it is re- 
ported as showing notable gains in industry and trade by the Eastern 
bloc countries from 1951 to 1952. By comparison, the gains were minor 
in countries of the Western bloc. Among the industrially advanced 
private enterprise nations, production as a whole showed no change 
from 1951 to 1952. 

In the last World Events, we summarized the United Nations 
findings on the Western European economy since the war’s end in 
1945 as negative. The same sources indicate that the Eastern Euro- 
pean economy, including the Soviet Union, has made positive and 
extensive gains. Eastern economy is rivaling that of the West. In 
the not distant future it promises to excel it. 


1S PEACE TALK SUBVERSIVE 


Palo Alto, California, has a Peace Club which United States 
Attorney Brownell is proposing to list as a subversive organization. 
The club publishes a four-page monthly bulletin, Flashlight, which 
will be sent for a year in exchange for one dollar. The May, 1953, 
Flashlight features a well written, carefully documented article on 
Indo-China entitled “What Price French Empire?” 

If you can spare a dollar for Flashlight (sent to P.O. Box 205, 
Palo Alto, California) it will help spread Peace Club information. 
Then, after reading their peace news, you might write a letter to the 
Attorney General which would deter or delay the “subversive” listing. 


Bits of ungrateful backtalk are scattered through the news these 
days. Premier Naguib of Egypt is telling the British to quit Suez 
or fight. Guatemala’s Minister of Economy Roberto Fanjul is dis- 
tributing land under the law of June 16, 1952. In Panama a land 
company superintendent from the United States was fined for saying 
that four colored teachers riding in a first-class railway carriage had 
no business there. Panama has a law against racial discrimination. 

This is not Communism on the march, but part of a world-wide 
movement among peoples whose local interests have been ignored 
or trampled under foot by Big Power Boys from London and New 
York. 
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socialism? What can you give an interested but uninformed person to read 
that will introduce him to the economic and social facts of life in the United 
States in the middle of the twentieth century? One of the functions of MR, 
as we have seen it from the beginning, is to help provide answers to these 
questions, to make available simple, clear, up-to-date material on socialism. 
Three of the six pamphlets we have published to date, numbers 1, 3, and 4 
for a complete listing of our pamphlets see the back cover) do precisely 
that. Now we are glad to be able to announce an additional publication in 
that line, a 64-page booklet entitled The ABC of Socialism, condensed and 
abridged by Sybil H. May from Leo Huberman’s book The Truth about 
Socialism. The book will soon be out of print—only about 40 copies are 
left—and the ABC is designed to take its place. We believe that it is just 
what you want for your friends and relatives who have never learned about 
socialism but need the knowledge now as never before. 


The ABC of Socialism sells for 50c a copy, 5 for $2, 13 for $5. We hope 
you will send for it in quantity orders. And because we think our other pam- 
phlets all have genuine educational value and should be as widely circulated 
as possible, we are making a special offer to sell the whole lot, including the 
ABC, as The MR Pamphlet Packet for only $1. Bought separately, the seven 
items in the Pamphlet Series cost $1.75. By buying the packet you therefore 
save 75c. Get a bargain and help to spread socialism! 


As we write, news comes that Cedric Belfrage, courageous editor of the 
National Guardian, is out of Ellis Island on bail. Victim of the McCarthy- 
Jenner-Velde inquisition, Belfrage was at first locked up on McCarthy’s be- 
hest pending deportation proceedings, and it took a Federal Judge who has 
not forgotten that we are still supposed to be living under the Constitution 
to get him released on bail. We offer our congratulations to both the Judge 
and the editor of the Guardian. This case is a crucial test of the inquisition’s 
power to interfere with freedom of the press. Let us hope that as it develops, 
more and more of those who are either indirectly under attack or next in 
line will recognize where their interests lie and come to Belfrage’s support. 
We would urge on them not charity for others but common-sense protection 
for themselves. 


Recently one of our readers got into a controversy with the editors of 
Time, and in the course of correspondence offered those estimable gentlemen 
the following excellent advice: 


There is a very fine little publication in New York City by the name 
of Monthly Review, the address of which is 66 Barrow St. I suggest that 
you get all back copies of this fine little magazine and read them all to 
see how ridiculous, misrepresentative, and untruthful Time has been in 
reporting the “news.” Compare the truth as contained in these issues 
of Monthly Review with what Time had to report. I don’t think that 
I will need to give you any more references or citations to prove my 
point. 


But, alas, we have had no order for a complete back file from Time. 
The more’s the pity. They could use it to advantage, 
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MR PAMPHLET PACKET 


. | WHY SOCIALISM? by Professor Albert Einstein 
Another printing of the warm human declaration for socialism by 
the world's most famous scientist. 
10c per copy 12 for $1 100 for $5 


INSIDE THE UNITED NATIONS 
by A Special Correspondent 
Two articles by a close observer of the UN since its inception, 
which have created a sensation both here and abroad. 
25¢ per copy 6 for $1 40 for $5 


SOCIALISM IS THE ONLY ANSWER 
by Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy 
Three articles, of which one is a reprint of the now famous 
editorial from the May {951 issue. 
25¢ per copy 5 for $l 30 for $5 


PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNISM by Friedrich Engels 


A New Translation by Paul M. Sweezy 
25¢ per copy 5 for $l 30 for 


REDBAITING AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Florence Luscomb and Arthur K. Davis 


ISc per copy 8 for $I 50 for 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM IN THE USSR by Joshua Kunitz 


ON TRIALS AND PURGES 
by Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy 
25c per copy 5 for $1 30 for 


THE ABC OF SOCIALISM 
by Leo Huberman and Sybil H. May 


50c per copy 5 for $2 13 for 


All prices include postage. Address your order to 
MONTHLY REVIEW + 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, 





